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AMEEIOAN INSTITUTE OF AE0HITE0T8. 

TnE first annual dinner of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects came off on the 22(1 of February (Washington's birthday), 
at Delmonico's. There were present some twenty architects of 
the city of New York, belonging to the Institute. After doing 
justice to the excellent dinner provided for the occasion, Rich- 
ard Upjohn, Esq., the President, read the following address, 
which wa3 received with great enthusiasm : 

Gentlemen : It becomes me, as President of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, to address you before we enter upon the regular 
toasts appropriate to this festival ; and to prevent consuming too much 
of your time, I will begin at once by reviewing some of the circum- 
stances by which we were surrounded prior to our organization. Indi- 
vidual effort cannot satisfy the public demand in any line of Art or 
labor, so well as the united efforts of many devoted to the same 
calling. Progress in Art is the work of many minds, the result of 
the studies of many men all striving to accomplish one purpose with 
their united strength ; and that purpose is the development of the true 
principles, artistic, scientific, and practical, of their particular branch 
of Art. Organization is thought by some to be a check to individual 
development and energy. Granting this to be, in a measure, true, 
organization is a wholesome check to the erratic wanderings of some 
men of genius, while it is a spur to the nagging energies of others. It 
gives to each member of the body the opportunity of presenting his 
thoughts and results of labor to those who are capable of appreciating 
them, and who may be benefited by them; and although individuality 
may be partially lost by union, yet all are gainers; just as the mem- 
bers of the human body are all gainers by their incorporation ; or as a 
stick of timber or block of stone has increased value when put together 
with others in a building. If we adhere faithfully to our organization 
we shall readily attain to a high degree of knowledge in the several 
branches of our Art, and by union we shall be better qualified to guide 
the public to a clear and sound understanding of the principles which 
govern our practice; and, besides, we shall stand in better estimation 
among our patrons, and can reason with them the more effectively. We 
have frequently to convince gentlemen who have money to spend in" 
building that there is a difference between a mere building and one 
that is constructed scientifically, and ornamented artistically. These, 
and other motives which will readily occur to you, should stimulate ua 
to encourage each other's efforts for the general advancement of the 
profession, as we have begun to do. I say only begun, for, so far, we 
have but made the sketch of a noble design which we are, I trust, to 
work out in all its details. 

Isolation of talent is weak in answering the demands of even a 
limited community, and much more of so vast and wealthy a country 
as ours. We have all felt this to some extent when working singly, 
and a few of ua have struggled with the difficulty for many years. 
Those few will doubtless respond to me when I say that I rejoice that 
it is past. It now rests with ourselves to show what measure of suc- 
cess we shall accomplish in our undertaking. Our track is laid and in 
working order, and, having settled all preliminaries, we must "go 
"ahead." There are one or two things which occur to me as specially 
desirable for us to initiate. We want a library — and a full, complete 
one — and I propose, gentlemen, that each one of us take part in found- 
ing it by giving a volume or more, which shall be placed before the' 
coining meeting in March, as an earnest of our individual interest in 
the matter. Further, I would suggest that each of us pledge himself 
to contribute at least two papers to be read before the Institute during 
the coming year. A little effort in this direction is much needed. 

In concluding these remarks, gentlemen, I must beg you to consider 
that it is our duty to be self-sacrificing and laborious in pushing on 



the great object for which we have associated, and to devote ourselves 
unweariedly to the interests of the Institute and of our profession. 

The first regular toast was " The memory of Washington." 

The second regular toast was " The President of the United 
States." 

The third regular toast was "The day we celebrate," to which 
Mr. Leopold Eidlitz replied as follows: 

Anniversaries, Mr. President, are occasions of rejoicing over past 
achievements, occasions for the expression of hope for the future, occa- 
sions when men engaged in a good cause assemble round the festive 
board to bless the day when first they joined hands for the good work. 
The history of our achievements during the past year may be briefly 
summed up in the important fact, that we have organized the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, and we all hope have firmly established its 
existence. Strangers, we met, trembling lest the many weaknesses 
artistic flesh is heir to, might counteract our best intentions, as they 
had on similar occasions before ; but we looked each other in the face, 
man to man, and we found the day had come when each of us was 
ready and willing to seek his best interests in the advancement of the 
entire profession. Thus have we accomplished what had been unsuc- 
cessfully attempted by others. If we have done no more than this, let 
our youth be our apology. 

That our friends and patrons may know, however, that we are will- 
ing and able to proceed with the task before us, and that our youth, 
will henceforth claim not indulgence, but show vigor, endurance, and 
strength, let us briefly review the great problem we are expected to aid 
in solving, that those who sympathize with us may cheer us with word 
and deed. Man is dependent upon God and God's nature; not for 
physical existence only, but also for those higher influences which con- 
stitute him amoral being. Nature appeals to our senses, and through- 
our senses to our heart and to our mind, that our soul may aspire to 
what is just, good and noble. While living in immediate contact' with 
objects of God's creation, these influences are felt by the most unculti- 
vated minds, and if they are not appreciated as such, the results are 
eminently visible in the sentiments and acts of humanity. Such is 
the power of natural' objects over the minds of men, such the influence 
of their grand functions, their fitness for those functions, and their- con- 
sequent effect upon a natural love for the beautiful, that man, in his 
primitive state, overlooked the great cause of all things in a reveren- 
tial contemplation of His creation, and he deified and worshipped 
parts of that creation, thereby revealing, in a degree, his moral and 
religious aspirations. These objects of religious veneration derived 
their exaltation upon grounds as various as the sensibilities which ' 
characterize the human heart. Pear, and the consequent admira- 
tion of superior strength and agility, raised the Bull, the Lion 
and the Eagle into deities, when fear was the only Bense through 
which the human heart could be impressed : the sun, the moon, the 
.stars, the elements in all their different forms, vegetable and animal 
life, and man himself, were worshipped in their turn from motives of 
admiration, of appreciation, of superiority, of gratitude for benefits en- 
joyed, and for the possession of virtues and perfections ever respected 
and venerated by man. With the development of the religious senti- 
ment, nature also assisted in forming every other great virtue which 
makes man a social being. The jastoral beauty of his native hills 
and glens, the sweet music of the running stream, the repose of his 
mountain cave, awakened feelings of home and affection in the heart 
of the simple Bhepherd ; the majesty of the forest shades, the gran- 
deur of the rocky cliff, of the torrent and the waterfall, the wild chorua 
of animals and birds of prey, gave the hunter that fellow feeling which 
common pursuits and common danger engender in the human breast. 
Every tree and every rock with the nomad was associated with the 
legends and traditions of his ancestry and his religion. Thus, as long 
as man rests upon the bosom of Nature she faithfully supplies him 
with monuments to rouse and attach his noblest feelings, consequently 
when in pursuit of civilization, he erects monuments for himself, his 
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well being, bis happiness here and hereafter, demand that these monu- 
ments should be. faithful to Nature's example, in order to maintain 
through his senses the noble virtues implanted in his heart. 

When men cease to erect their own altars in the forest shades, but 
worship God in churches built by their own nanus ; when they no 
more read wisdom and instruction in the stars of the heavens, but 
teach their children in Bchools of their own creation; when they 
remove from the mountain cave to the cottage, or the mansion, or the 
palace, it becomes necessary for men to carry with them the sweet 
harmonies of Nature, and reproduce them in their monuments of Art. 
Every event of civilized life is intimately connected with the «rea- 
tions of Art surrounding us, and we can no more separate the impres- 
sions received by them from the reminiscences of our history, from our 
sentiments, aye, from our very existence, than we can exclude a drop 
of water from its relation to the universe. In the hour of temptation, 
the youth remembers the days of bis childhood, and he is saved. The 
days of his childhood I In the foreground of that picture of life and 
affection stands the cottage where he was bom and educated, a low 
and bumble dwelling, which, like a precious stone in its setting, forms 
a part of the landscape it is placed in ; the wing containing the parlor, 
that room of festive occasions and family gatherings jutting out in the 
bright sunlight ; the library receding in sylvan repose in the shade of 
the tall oaks. There is the porch, with its chamfered oaken posts and 
plates, and curiously carved braces and rafters, the honeysuckle and 
prairie-rose running up to the roof, and drooping their tendrils over the 
entrance, and shading the rustic seat which he had often shared with 
his parents when his father related those wonderful adventures by sea 
and by land. There is the broad balcony, the scene of many a game 
with his brothers and sisters; and there is the library, where the 
evening sun used to throw such wonderful lights through the tracery 
of the bay window, lighting up the quaint chimney and the oaken 
bookcases, and that tall arm-chair where father used to sit reading to v 
the children the adventures of Robinson Crusoe, and Captain Cook and 
Columbus. And there is that little tiny nook he used to call his own, 
with the dormer over the bay window below, where you could look 
along the stream far up to the mills. How often his mother used to 
accompany him to that room when he retired for the night to repeat 
his. evening prayer, and to sit at his bedside until he went to sleep 1 

In the middle ground of that picture of youth and happiness Btands 
the village church, a sacred monument of simple piety, as modest as 
the flock that worship there, and as old, yes, older than the tallest 
oaks surrounding it. The walls are built of the homely stone of the 
country, with their bold, projecting buttresses ; and deep-set, sharp 
pointed windows seem hardly to rise from the tall grass surrounding 
it, and as though nature particularly loved this work of men, the ivy 
runs up in every corner, striking root again in the crumbling stones of 
the masonry. The roof, with its Bteep pitch, forms a sharp gable, con- 
taining a traceried window over the front entrance. To the north of 
the front wall stands a bell-tower in bold relief, and to the south there 
is a rude porch. There he used to enter with his parents when a child, 
and there he used to sit in the high square pew, and listen to the 
beautiful strains of the organ, and wonder at the curiously carved 
arches and rafters, and at the paintings. in the chancel windows. And 
when, upon reviewing this picture, the tears rush into his eyes, and he 
meditates upon the path of virtue, has that cottage and that church, 
and have those who built tbem, no share in the triumph over which 
angels rejoice ? 

The man in pursuit of gain or pleasure, when cold selfishness has 
taken possession of his heart, behords that sacred pile, the church. 
There Bhe stands, strong and bold, yet delicate, a Hublime harmony of 
"frozen music," "God's visible monitor on earth, speaking of Him, 
teaching devotion, humility and love ; and if he enters and beholds 
the attar where he had been but recently united to her he loveH best on 
earth, sees the font where bis child had been baptized, and the pulpit 
from which he had often received admonitions of love and morality, 
will not his heart soften at the sight of these types and symbols, and 



will he not be led to seek his greatest pleasure in the bosom of his 
family, and the greatest gain in benefiting bis fellow men ? 

There is no traveller that will not feet a longing for home upon see- 
ing a mere picture of the architectural monuments of his native place ; 
not the most uneducated clown but whose admiration for literature 
may be excited upon beholding the monument of the poet ; not a cor- 
rupt demagogue but who will feel a spark of genuine patriotism on' 
beholding the tomb of Washington. 

And if it be so — if architectural monuments are the harmonies 
which impress the heart through the eye, as the melodies of Bound 
affect it through the ear, and if the moral influence produced, and ita 
degree of intensity is the work of the architect — is not ours a most 
noble calling — a most sacred trust ? 

He who devotes himself to the profession of architecture must be 
thoroughly impressed with the serious responsibility which it entails 
upon him, and he must be both able and willing to perform the duty 
he owes to himself, to the art, to his fellow men, to future generations 
and to his Maker. The man who undertakes the design and execution 
of an architectural monument, and who fails to perform the trust so 
boldly assumed, either from lack of natural abilities, or the proper de- 
velopment of those abilities by careful and extensive study, or from 
unwillingness arising from selfishness, is infinitely worse than thou- 
sands who are daily condemned by society aa common depredators, -for 
he not only destroys the property and labor of his fellow men, but 
lowers the moral standard of the community he preys upon. Every 
opportunity lost for the successful artistic production of an architectu- 
ral monument is an opportunity lost for advancement in morality and 
refinement, a blank in the history of progress and civilization, a dis- 
cord in the harmony of God's creation, and a blot upon the beautiful 
face of Nature. 

The noble calling which we have chosen demands of us implicit and 
unqualified devotion to the art, as individuals and as a body. In the 
performance of the works intrusted to us, we should strive to do the 
most, the best, the purest. Our individual interests should always be 
secondary to the interests of the art, and to those of the profession. 
It demands of us continual self-improvement, the improvement of the 
profession and of the public. The improvement of the whole profes- 
sion is to be accomplished by the interchange of ideas, by debate, the 
reading of papers, the accumulation of a library of drawings and 
models, the establishment of a school of architecture, that the wheat 
may be separated from the chaff, and the erection of an academy for 
the instruction of students. The improvement of the public is to be 
accomplished by the publication of matter instructive to them, by lec- 
tures, and by the admission, as honorary members, of those who are 
true amateurs of the art. It demands of ub also the raising of an 
esprit du corps among all artists, mechanics and artisans connected 
with the building interest. Ours is the privilege of living in an age, 
and a country, and among a people where the opportunities for the 
advancement of architecture are unparalleled in the history of Art, and 
it is, in a great measure, dependent upon ourselves whether or not 
this shall be the commencement of an epoch in architecture greater 
than any which has preceded it. 

A careful scrutiny of the history of architecture Bhows that its real 
progress has been ever dependent upon advancement in science, reli- 
gion, political liberty, the mechanic arts and the acquisition of wealth. 
Here we behold a nation sprung into manhood in a day, endowed 
with all the intelligence of an old community; in possession of the 
mechanic arts, an extensive commerce, and daily increasing wealth; 
with the most perfect development of religious and political liberty, 
e'ager to acquire and encourage the only thing they have not — works of 
architectural art; ready and willing to appreciate them, endowed with 
a stock of general education and common sense, prone to pursue the 
right direction, if that direction is only pointed out with a proper 
degree of intelligence ; a nation suddenly come in possession of a 
vast and beautiful country,, of wealth and institutions, wanting noth- 
ing but monuments of Art expressive of its intense love of country, 
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of religion, and of home. It is our privilege, I say, to devote our- 
selves to the pursuit of architecture under circumstances so favorable. 
Are we to improve it, — and how are we to do so ? By improving our- 
selves, and by diffusing the love and knowledge of architecture among 
our fellow citizens. We will find them ready to hear us, eager to 
adopt our advice, willing to assist us, and generous to repay us for 
our devotion. We want the countenance of the people to assume a 
position among the most useful citizens of the land. We want the 
support of the wealthy to acquire a library, to erect an academy of 
instruction, to collect models, to publish books. Let our wants be 
but known and understood ; let us show by our individual efforts and 
by our efforts as a body, that we merit the confidence of our fellow- . 
men; that our intercuts are above all others intimately connected with 
their interests in a moral as well as in a pecuniary point of view. 
Let us show them that we are fully aware of the responsibility rest- 
ing upon our shoulders ; let us but show our willingness and ability 
to respond to the demands of an intelligent nation ; — let us do all 
this with the zeal and modesty becoming true artists, and we will find 
such encouragement as the generous people of this country are ever 
wont to bestow upon those whom they love and respect. 

With this toast — "The Day we celebrate," — we pledge our best 
efforts to the advancement of Art in this country; may we, a year 
hence, be able to say, " We have so far redeemed our pledge." 

At the conclusion of his remarks, Mr. Eidlitz offered the fol- 
lowing toast — "The pioneer of American Art — our President. 
Kay he live long to guide us by his example as an artist and as 
a man." (CTieers.) 

Mr. Upjohn returned his thanks for the manner in which this toast 
had been received by the gentlemen of the Institute. He said he had 
labored in the profession for the last twenty-five years, under most 
adverse circumstances, during a time when the profession was in its 
infancy. He had labored in an isolated position ; and it was a cheer- 
ing sight to him to see the day when the profession had united in a 
body to accomplish the great work before them. He hoped that with 
their efforts thus combined they would not fail to secure to the Insti- 
tute that position among other classes of our fellow citizens which the 
profession of architecture ought to occupy. 

The fourth regular toast was " The Patrons of Art," which 
was replied to by Mr. Baboook, as follows : 

After profound reflection upon the matter, and judging by the 
analogy of human nature, it may reasonably be concluded, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that pur father Adam was the first patron of Art. There can be 
no doubt in the mind of any gentleman possessed of ordinary gal- 
lantry, that the dear tender ringers of our gentle mother Eve made up 
those primitive garments with a truly artistic grace and finish; and it 
is equally certain that if she was willing to do it, Adam would have 
no objections. But he could not stand by and look on with his hands 
in imaginary pockets, — he had to turn to and gain a subsistence for both 
of them, — and therefore occupied himself in hoeing corn or some similar 
abor, while his helpmeet indulged her fancy. His patronage of Art 
cost him something, and was most praiseworthy. Without any inten- 
tion of inflicting upon you, gentlemen, a detailed account of the history 
of each of the great patrons of Art who have flourished from Adam's 
time to ours, it may be well to call your attention to the prominent 
features in the characters of such men, to the motives by which they 
were actuated in encouraging Art, that we may toast the best most 
heartily. Kings and emperors have built and adorned their palaces 
and temples that they might further their own aggrandizement and 
make their reigns splendid. Statesmen have always given liberal 
encouragement to the Fine Arts, because they knew their influence, in 
moulding the character and forming the manners of a nation, to be not 
only good but necessary. Individuals have used Art as a means of 



displaying their wealth and power, and, perhaps their taste. All 
these were governed by selfish or prudential motives. But there have 
been a class of men, few, certainly, but of great hearts, who, pos- 
sessed of riches as well as refinement, have cultivated their own taste, 
improved their natural judgment, strengthened their natural love of 
beauty, and reverence for power, and have then applied their means to 
the encouragement and development of Art from a pure desire to benefit 
their fellow-men, to draw out the latent talent of modest genius, or 
to spur on the discouraged strength of matured talent, to extend the 
appreciation of the artists' works, to show men bow each of them may 
know something of Art, and find something to love in it, — to teach us 
how the commonest associations of our daily life may be of beauty, 
and how nobly we may express our sense of the loveliness and gran- 
deur of the Creator's works. To such men the world owes more than 
it will ever pay; and I cannot but feel that we, as a profession, are 
specially indebted to them. For in our day and country we can no 
longer look to Government for the encouragement due to Art. Indi- 
viduals are our patrons. It is right that we should here remember our 
friends, and I ask you to fill your glasses once more to " The true 
Patrons of Art." May our country be blessed with many of them ! 

Mr, Peteeson offered a toast to Mr. R. M. Hunt, the Secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Hunt replied by saying, that he used to be a greater talker at 
dinners, but now the Institute had made him a recorder he had leamt 
more during this one year of recording than during all his former 
talking. He stated that he had been told by a very prominent states- 
man, that the era of American Art which had but just commenced, is 
destined to be more brilliant than any which had preceded it ; and 
that it will be a source of pride for a man to say, " I am a member 
of the American Institute of Architects." 

The fifth regular toast— " The country we live in," Teas re- 
plied to by Mr. Rich : 

It was a spectacle peculiar to this country, and to this country only, 
to see assembled gentlemen of almost all nations, in the pursuit of a 
common purpose, and while this country accorded the Bame rights and 
privileges to men of all nationalities and religions, they in their turn 
united in their efforts to advance the best interests of the country 
they had adopted as their own. America, now she had spent her 
days of youth in supplying her necessities, would turn her attention to 
the refinements of Art. While Europe had her patrons of Art in her 
sovereigns and the nobility, the American people would yet encourage 
Art as it never had been encouraged before. Their desire for develop- 
ment of taste was so great that they are apt to rush into extrava- 
gances, and that all they needed was advice and instruction in the. 
right direction, which he hoped the American Institute of Architects 
would make it their duty to afford them, and he waB confident it 
would be appreciated and rewarded by the community at large. 



A Soabdihavtab legend decribes Poetry as a liquor composed 
by mixing honey with the blood of a giant, who had been suf- 
focated by his own wisdom ; and it proceeds to tell how the 
mead so made, with the inconsiderable exception of a driblet, 
caoght up by ignoble poetasters, was appropriated by the gods. 
— Mackie. 

If, in any mind, the tendency to perceive the ridiculous 
becomes so predominant as to trouble in any way the calm, 
satisfactory enjoyment of what is beautiful, the mind has taken, 
a step back out of cosmos into chaos; and the .dissolution and 
death of all that is noblest in the human soul is not far distant. 
— BlacTcie. 



